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La Naissance du Chevalier au Cygne, ou les enfants changes en 
cygnes. French poem of the twelfth century, published for the first time, 
together with an inedited prose version, from the MSS. of the National 
and Arsenal libraries at Paris. With Introduction, Notes, and a Vocabu- 
lary. By Henry Alfred Todd, Ph. D., Associate in the Romance Lan- 
guages, Johns Hopkins University. The Modern Language Association. 
8vo. Pp. xv., 120, 18. 

The publication of this interesting romance, presumably of the last years 
of the twelfth century, is in the highest degree creditable both to the editor 
and to the Modern Language Association. Regarded as literature, the 
poem appears to us superior to the version already edited by Hippeau ; it 
is true that the latter takes in a greater part of the legend, but on the other 
hand the presentation of the Swan Knight, in that form of the story, has 
been influenced by the " Perceval " of Christian of Troyes. Notes and a 
glossary make the text easy reading. As to the legend, with which alone we 
are concerned, the editor contents himself with giving an outline of the 
principal versions. Wagner's " Lohengrin " has made the Swan Knight a 
character familiar to modern opera-goers, while Grimm's tale of " The Seven 
Swans " gives a form of the legend generally familiar. " Lohengrin " has 
something to do with Lorraine ; it would seem that the notion that the Swan 
Knight really was an ancestor of Godfrey de Bouillon prevailed in the 
Low Countries, and that it was there that Johannes de Alta Silva, in the 
twelfth century, became acquainted with it, and used the tale to fill a gap in 
his translation of "The Seven Wise Masters," — " Dolopathos," as he called 
the book. Thus we have, in the pages of the latter, a genuine folk-tale of 
the twelfth century, told with many variations ; these remain in the literary 
forms, one of which, much decorated and softened, survives in the really 
charming poem we are considering. The central idea, the belief that fai- 
ries (or by whatever other name these supernatural beings may be called) 
appear in the form of birds, is well-nigh universal, and not especially a 
Norse or German conception. As to the association of romantic ideas with 
a white swan, we may cite a proverb applied by Johannes himself to the 
good bishop to whom his work is dedicated : Rara avis in terris alboque 



simillima cigno. 



W. W. N. 



Among Cannibals. An Account of Four Years' Travels in Australia, 
and jai Camp Life with the Aborigines of Queensland. By Carl Lum- 
holtz, M. A., Member of the Royal Society of Norway. 
A year passed among a cannibal tribe which had never seen a white 
man could not fail to give occasion for many interesting observations. A 
striking picture is given of the external condition and mental character of 
the natives of Queensland. We are shown the Australian, as a being very 
intelligent within narrow limits, possessed of marvellous skill to find his 
way in the forest, to track game, and discover animal life where none is vis- 
ible to the perception of Europeans ; gluttonous and selfish, but generous, 
and, like all savages, valuing possessions and food chiefly as a means of 
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displaying his liberality, and obtaining credit and consideration ; treating 
his children with the utmost indulgence, and seeing but little distinction 
between their minds and his own ; capable of strong attachment, but rap- 
idly forgetting the past ; varying, in temperament, habits, and mental pow- 
ers, very much as cultivated men vary ; desirous of the pleasures of civili- 
zation and adapting himself more easily to its vices than to its virtues ; in 
short, thoroughly human, and capable of forming and executing plans for 
the future with perfect sagacity, a characteristic of intelligent personality 
which has foolishly been denied him. 

Unfortunately, a lack of ethnographic knowledge prevented our author 
from making the best use of his opportunity, in respect of the study of 
manners and customs, while the same deficiency takes all value from his 
generalizations. He tells us that the natives on the Herbert River have no 
traditions ; this means no more than that he did not succeed in placing 
himself en rapport with the minds of the aborigines, and consequently was 
not able to discover such. A people that names the stars, gives titles to 
several deities (which he calls devils), has a complicated system of mar- 
riage regulations (which our author did not succeed in elucidating), has 
numerous rules in regard to the use of certain kinds of food, and believes 
supernatural retribution to be the consequence of violating these rules, 
cannot be without traditions, which other Australian tribes are known to 
possess. As to cult, Lumholtz mentions the habit of offering to a deity 
fragments of skin which are the result of the incisions made at ceremonies 
of puberty, but has not obtained any account of the manner of such offer- 
ing. He says that this was the only act approaching to worship which he 
discovered ; yet he was present at a. dance, which lasted six weeks (though 
he observed only a part of the ceremonies of three nights), and noticed 
that each night had its particular pantomime, concerning which he could 
only ascertain " that it had some connection with the devil." It is self-evi- 
dent that this rite was not, as he imagined, a meaningless amusement, but 
a very serious performance, involving the existence of a whole system of 
worship. When therefore we are told that the native Australian does not 
adore, we perceive that the assertion rests wholly upon identification of such 
act with gestures and methods employed by other races ; and the question 
respecting the Australian's use of religious homage is in no way settled by 
the negative observation. In regard to burial customs, Lumholtz gives a 
reason for the practice of burying with the legs drawn to the breast ; this is, 
he says, to keep the spirit from escape. It may be so ; but, on the other 
hand, when we learn that the grave is towards the rising sun, that when a 
house is built over the grave of a prominent man it faces the east, and fur- 
ther, that in some cases it is usual to bury the corpse at the place of birth, 
it is quite evident that a different order of ideas is involved. The whole ac- 
count ought to draw the attention of Australian students to the immensely 
important and difficult problems connected with the intellectual life of the 
natives of their continent, and to the most remunerative field of research 
which an Australian Society might systematically undertake, but which will 
in a few years be almost impossible to cultivate. 

W. W. N. 



